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FIVE POEMS 
TERMINAL 


VER us stands the broad electric face 

With semaphores that flick into the gaps, 
Notching the time on sixtieths of space, 
Springing the traveler through the folded traps 
Downstairs with luggage anywhere to go 
While others happily toil upward too; 
Well-dressed or stricken, banished or restored, 
Hundreds step down and thousands get aboard. 


In neat confusion, tickets in our brain, 
We press the hard plush to our backs and sigh; 
The brakeman thumbs his watch; the children strain 
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The windows to their smeary sight—Goodbye— 
The great car creaks, the stone wall turns away 
And lights flear past like fishes undersea; 

Heads rolling heavily and all as one 

With languid screams we charge into the sun. 


Now through the maelstrom of the town we ride 
Clicking with speed like skates on solid ice; 
Streets drop and buildings silently collide, 

Rails spread apart, converge, and neatly splice 
Through gasping blanks of air we pound and ford 
Bulking our courage forward like a road, 
Climbing the world on long dead-level stairs 
With catwalk stilts and trestles hung by hairs 


Out where the oaks on wide turn-tables grow 
And constellation hamlets gyre and glow, 

The straight-up bridges dive and from below 
The river’s sweet eccentric borders flow 

Into the culverts sliced like lands of meat, 
Armies of cornstalks on their ragged feet, 

And upward-outward toward the blue-back hill 
Where clouds of thunder graze and drink their fill 


And always at our side, swifter than we, 
The racing rabbits of the wire lope, 


And in their blood the words at liberty . 
Outspeed themselves; but on our rail we grope, : 
Drinking from one white trolley overhead 
Hot drinks of action and hell's fiery feed ( 
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Lightly the finger-shaped antennae feel 
And lightly cheer the madness of our wheel. 


We turn, we turn, thrumming the harp of sounds 
And all is pleasure’s move, motion of joy; 

Now we imagine that we go like hounds 

And now like sleds and now like many a toy 
Coming alive on Christmas day to crawl 
Between the great world of the floor and wall, 
But on the peak of speed we flag and fall— 


Fixed on the air we do not move at all 


Arrived at space we settle in our car 


And stare like souls admitted to the sky; 
Nothing at length is close at hand or far; 
All feats of image vanish from the eye; 
Upon our brow is set the bursting star; 
Upon the void the wheel and axle-bar; 
The planetary fragments broken lic 


Distance is dead and light can only die 


NEWSBOY 


ing his way through the traffic, under his arm 
false-hearted folios smelling of wood-pulp and spleen, 
gathers the pennies like seedlings, dealing around 
starred editions of horror, pale pink and green 


porches the napkins of newsprint hurtled like duds 
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Explode with a pop the sofas of late afternoon; 
Like a messenger cold to surprises he cycles at ease 
And measures disaster by death in the comic cartoon 


His rags are disguise for his riches; his oaths are as coins 
That ring in his teeth and are good—for anger can spell; 
he envy of schoolboys he clowns in his walk like a Jew 


And dangles with danger, sneaking a hitchhike to hell 


In the South he is black; in the West he is blonder than corn; 
He is shattered like presses that batter themselves on a war, 
And older than landmarks and eyeless and legless as stone 
He sleeps in the gutters of morning with news at his door 


WAITRESS 


Whoever with the compasses of his eyes 

Is plotting the voyage of your steady shape 

As you come laden through the room and back 
And rounding your even bottom like a Cape 
Crooks his first finger, whistles through his lip 
Till you arrive, all motion, like a ship, 


He is my friend—consider his dark pangs 

And love of Niger, naked indigence, 

Dance him the menu of a poem and squirm 
Deep in the juke-box jungle, green and dense 
Surely he files his teeth, punctures his nose, 
Carves out the god and takes off all his clothes. 
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For once, the token on the table’s edge 

Sufficing, proudly and with hair unpinned 

You mounted the blueplate, stretched out and grinned 
Like Christmas fish and turkey pink and skinned, 
Eyes on the half-shell, loin with parsley stuck, 

Thigh bones and ribs and little toes to suck. 


I speak to you, ports of the northern myth, 

This dame is carved and eaten. One by one, 

God knows what hour, her different parts go home, 
Lastly her pants, and day or night is done; 

But on the restaurant the sign of fear 


Reddens and blazes—"English spoken here.” 


TRAVELOGUE FOR EXILES 


Look and remember. Look upon this sky; 
Look deep and deep into the sea-clean air, 

The unconfined, the terminus of prayer 

Speak now and speak into the hallowed dome 
What do you hear? What does the sky reply? 
The heavens are taken: this is not your home. 
Look and remember. Look upon this sea; 
Look down and down into the tireless tide. 
What of a life below, a life inside 

A tomb, a cradle in the curly foam? 

The waves arise; sea-wind and sea agree 

The waters are taken: this is not your home. 
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Look and remember. Look upon this land, 

Far, far across the factories and the grass. 

Surely, there, surely, they will let you pass. 

Speak then and ask the forest and the loam. 
What do you hear? What does the land command? 
The earth is taken: this is not your home. 


GOING TO THE WAR 


Tell me not, Evelyn, I fail 
Your soft and shadowed soul 
That to the embittered East I sail 
To make my anger whol 


No beauty now the fighters boast, 
Since youthful Cornford fell, 

Though Asia twice redeem his ghost 
And fifty victories tell 


Great is the journey, deep and slow; 
The sea moves with your breath 
With neither joy nor grief I go 
To meet my life or death 
Karl J Shapi 
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TWO POEMS 


THE NEW SWALLOWS 


Suddenly, tumbling over the wadded clouds 

Like puppies playing, like mating butterflies 

Tossing brittle and white in the cloudless mid-day pause, 
The Spitfires come. Sunlight dashes on their wings 
Like the sea breaking, splintered sharply on rocks. 
They trail their shadows that clumsily lob over roofs 
And clamber on hedges, and sprawl like a swallow’s shadow 


Angular over hills, and straddle streams. 


The air is full of the laughter of machines 
The metallic joy, fresh, as if seas had suddenly 
Flooded the land and purged away despair. 
The voice of water, wide, and flooding the sky, 
The giant laughter, older than the world, 

Of more-than-man, till men, looking up, have seen 
The metal swallows, harbingers of spring, 


Green as lapwings, scatter towards the sun 


FOR THE BOMBED CITIES 


There is suddenly a gap, the skyline is changed, 

A moment has destroyed the polished stone 
Whose gloss was the years’ rubbing and the wind, 
Whose green was centuries’ rain. 


A tower fell, leisurely, like someone kneeling, and now 
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Only the dust blows a little where it stood. 

Yet the bright spires still shine in the mind, 

The ancient shadows move across the walls, 

On through the blood the racial memory goes 

Still the leaf shadow shifts where there are no walls, 
And through an arch the city shines in the sun, 

As it always was, and after the rain the bells 

Sound clearer, and the gap is suddenly filled 


Margaret Stanle | Wrench 


STATEMENT 


I follow Plato only with my mind 
Pure beauty strikes me as a little thin 
A little cold, however beautiful 


I am in love with what is mixed, impure, 
Doubtful and dark and hard to disencumber 
I want a beauty I must dig for, search for 


Pure beauty is beginning and not end 
Begin with sun and drop from sun to cloud, 
From cloud to tree, from tree to earth itself 


And deeper yet down to the earth-dark root 
I am in love with what resists my loving, 
With what I have to labor to make live 


WINTER TERM 


The sun cracks down on Cambridge like a voice 
Where Henry James lies coiled upon the hill; 
Held with the sparrows to a winter's choice, 
The scholars turn a yellow chronicle 

Or cut for Conway with the ski-slung boys; 
Hearse-like, the afternoon deserts the sill 
And, faultlessly, with taller shadows now, 
Our Prolemaic corner sifts the snow 
Designed to pocket whimpering Cicero 

And the electric eyes of Marx, this hall 

Presumes in hooded prescience to know 

The mortal fracas that involves us all; 

In diplomatic syllables to show 

That all is folly and mercurial, 

That death, in mask and matter, has not changed 
Since Alexander to his India ranged 


Our world is flame, and if we prove its loss 
In burrowed rooms among the curious deer 

Or, half-enchanted, where the Southern Cross 
hung with searchlights, lotuses, and fear; 
me, whose complete emotion is remorse, 
i our misbegotten legend bare: 
This is our world upon the shapeless snows, 


is the face only our future knows. 


John Malcolm Brinnin 
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THOREAU 


New-rich New England, twittering and starched, 

Still scratched herself in public, picked her nose 
And, on the sly, pursued the old bitch witch 

With little moralmystic “ooes” and “ohs.” 


Because her ponds were deeper than her people, 
New England was already half-past-God, 

A wilderness of houses, barns, and steeples, 
And right here, in this middle of the woods, 


He sat down on the grass and felt the lump 
Of evening in his throat, 

A whirlpool of swallows over a hollow stump, 
The shadows taking root, 


Clean smell of water, earth odor and earth color, 
And in his ear the near, thin whisper of bl 
(He and the cosmic woodchuck eyed each other 


—All this was episode 


Was incidental to the thought, the words 
(That shocked New England like a growling gut 
At Sunday morning worship), overheard 


From Ireland to India 


And yet, 
The words were incidental to the man. 


HOWARD NUTT 


Who dared to live a long life all life long 
Among these bricks and butterflies, among 
New Englishmen, as humble as a stone. 


Given the X of sex, 
The economic facts, 
The telescope approach 
Case history, and such 


This little wink of a man 


mn 


Remains phenomenon. 


Diseu with wit, the burt 


Heart apes our court. 


Whatever gets an age 
So vertical a one 
Horizon, heritage, 


Or spots on the sun, 


4] 


h, too little, 

Head- heart- or belly-ache, 

A gland gone wrong, the riddle 
Of self—whatever it takes 

To make this sort of man, 
Hallelujah! amen! 


The practical man survives 
A blizzard of butterflies. 
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Ill 


Here was a man could tell you how much more 
There is to poverty than being poor, 

To greatness, than to be misunderstood— 
But this would hardly make him great, or good: 


It must have been the desperate innocence 
With which he wrote bad verse and played a flute, 
Kept to the woods, and made a State offense 
Of how much he could get along without, 


Took nothing for granted, spent his life 
Keeping his ledger straight and his lip stiff, 
While finding out about his final self 
What a dog could tell at a whiff. 


I don’t know what you'd call this kind of man, 
Doctor of Diddlers, Yankee Pan, 

Prophet or prig, a glory or disgrace— 

But people called him “Henry” to his face 


Howard Nutt 





ETHER 


Goodbye, dear Earth, this shining whiteness and these 
Points of light on steel are strange to be the last 
That I shall see of you, my many-colored, myriad-formed 
Polyphonetic, cruel! 
It is true that all men long to die. 
To escape from loving and from love. 
Iam not different. 
You can breath this in as easily as air.” 
I breathe. I breathe. I shout, 
“Death! Hear me—stop my painful breath! 
Do you hear me?” 
Just barely—in this whirling of the room 
Walls circling faster faster 
Now the city whirls, the state, the continent 
Now man sticams out from the careening sphere, 
Floats laterally beyond his element, 
It being only an idea of man’s that his 
Peculiar star is high in space and he 
Importantly weighted in his ambient air. 
The viscous oceans splash off the earth 
Like garden sprays and continents like dust 
From a barrow wheel where he floats laterally 
Out, out into the universe and slows. 
And I among the moats in sun leaning, reached for a human hand. 
What hand I know, but it eluded me even 
As in the vertical. Tentatively, as then 
It reached for mine. But time was gone, 


Our element was gone, all but our grief was gone. 
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My fingers touched only a polished smile, 

A thumb nail as we passed in stratosphere, 
Conscious of our severance 

Stranger than our circumstance, more terrifying. 
Our tears mingled with spume that was 

The Amazon. Then I was caught on a mountain 
Of a moon that was not earth’s and at its 
Summit saw the conquerors, Hannibal, 

Caesar, Napoleon, many more standing in snow. 
At their feet their power of fire and noise, 
Destruction in dumb show without authority, 
Bright flames that lapped and did not drink 
And screaming silences. Below them moving 
Slowly the glacier of the dead-in-war. 


But these massed corpses were not the real dead 
But such images of death as visited 
Women when the death news came. 


The stony faces of the conquerors turned always east, 


But their eyes compelled on ropes of light 
Followed the glacier’s endless southward flow. 
I drank at the glacier’s rim a cup 

Of bitter blood from these dear dead 

As those must do who have hated wars. 


Then that moon turning rolled me out again in space 


Where I saw comets flower in firework showers, 
And worlds with wheels and rims and rings 
Run toward their suns and roll invisible in light. 
Moons met and kissed, 

And star past star circling made 
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Metal music in far firmaments. 

Then space came on a space of quietude, 

A still plateau. 

Minorities in multitudes met there 

With angels, and their concord was man’s 
Spirit-hunger and angelic biologic deprivations. 
They talked as patients in a doctor’s waiting-room, 
Having had the same disease but different 


Symptomatic suffering. A sun moved east 
Deliberately to shine on them. In language 
Known to childhood and to love they praised him. 
I, moving laterally among the motes, perceived 
That poets and a scientist or two had learned 
To use vertical gyrations in space and moved 
At will among the dusts and spumes, 

And breathed in space as easily as air 

But that which they exhaled was not space 

But love made palpable, which floating 
Scarflike hid the Eye of Fear. 

too tried to lift my head and shoulders and to 


I 
Fill my lungs with space but struggled for 

That breath, and pain rose in me like a symphony, 
Pulsed and beat and trumpeted and knocked me down, 
And I looked up to see space close 

Flatly over me and make a ceiling. Four walls 

Fell about my bed, air rushed into my lungs 

Like fire, and the familiar dystol was my law again 

I lay still, moveless under my falling tears, 

For then I knew I had not merited my death. 


Inez Cunningham Stark 
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THREE POEMS 


AESTHETIC THEORIES: ART AS EXPRESSION 


Poems, like lives, are doing what we can 
And very different from what we know. 
They start surprisingly, like blood in bones. 
The unlucky wake up bleeding at the nose 
For no reason they can see; a shallow cut 
Elicits from them the disquieting jet 

Of blood, of blood; they usually die. 

But poets thrive on it, as if the muses 

(Lite De. ccs . in some worn-out memoir) 
Found bleeding adequate for anything; 
Becoming in time, almost, autonomous. 


It would be nice if this were all 


Dried, or preserved in jars, and certified 
By experts of some bureau of the State, 
It would be found invaluable, like pots, 
To show all sorts of things about an age: 
What the people worshiped, whom they ate. 
For centuries the reconstructed cultures 
That festered uncertainly in someone’s heart 
Would pale and warp among the glances 
And dessication of a gallery 

Where children in coveralls would falter: 
“The diseases glitter darkly, like a jewel.” 


RANDALL JARRELL 


One sees der Ubermensch endow 
A Chair of Paleohaemolysis. 


And one can work it out in terms of tears. 


But blood is nothing, tears are nothing: pain, 
The evil the dumb schools traverse like a sea— 
Are equally the ground of everything, the Cause 
The humblest of our cries comes huddling from. 
The poem is not distinguished in its source; 
The wise will class its nurture with a qualm; 
And who has comprehended the determiners 
That smoke like dry ice from the witches’ brew: 
The spirit curling from the careful page 

To call the hair up on another age? 


TIME AND THE THING-IN-ITSELF IN A TEXTBOOK 


I read it quickly: all the old clichés 

In simpler terms for students with no time 

Or inclination for a definition 

Of what they know, they think, too well already: time. 
(Like skaters to whom ice is only space 

That pays the swiftest foot with certainty) 

They go too fast to doubt or be convinced, 

And write, K. says its mode perception. 


In my head, these days, the mode is Reason. 
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Let me examine all more carefully: the Thing 
Is—“You go too fast already,” 

Caws Reason, like a rook or Robert Browning; 
“For thing is singular, implies plurality— 

If Thing were all, who'd think to call it shins 
And how say the unless the thing is picked 
From something else: this presupposes space 





And qualities 


we pick it out by something 
And that zs, that 7s’ I cannot bear that is!” 


I could bear more than that, I think. 

With so much Reason there is no philosophy 
There’s such a thing as going much too slow 

Just one’s own warmth will wear through any ice 
If one sits fishing long enough: the fisher 

Falls to the Nothing whence he drew his fish 

And never reappears except in textbook 

Where he and his fish acquire a ghastly sheen 

As though—as though the fish, at least, were rotten 


MAN 


The cranes along the scaffolding are gorged ; 
With matter, the neutral useful stuff 

We eat or carry on our bones all day 

That pains or dies and never sheds a tear 

But the bricks—blank, senseless, identical 
By repetition and arrangement have assumed 
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A shocking life: the building’s bad, 

Thugs maul the laborers the bankers sweat, 

The statue on the pediment is Chance, 

The whole vulgar beyond belief; and yet a kind 

Of majesty informs the crazy spire, 

The gilt tendrils of the wigged head 

Are brighter than the birds, the life that litters them— 
And the clouds smile like Heaven on their falseness. 


Man is m ificent to man; je le sais bien. 


Randall Jarrell 


ROUSSEAU IN THE CUSTOM HOUSE 


No leaf within the jungle growing 
Had quite the green he gave to leaves, 
No leopard had a flank so flowing, 
As his unseeing eye retrieves. 


Letters stenciled on strange bales, 
The smell of dried-out tropic things, 
Invade his soul; his brush impales 
The emerald look of unseen wings. 


Augustine Bowe 
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TWO POEMS 


Th 
wl 
A SPRING MEMORANDUM 
The year has run thin through the turning room of my mind - 
to have its spring in this desert’s prison. The tree Hi 
from my heart, quick and green, dies at the throat’s door 
in the black and cannibal sun. As I turn back 
the dust shifts and the glaring landscape bleaches the root. = 
We lie on our bellies in the white blaze. The eye tires, © 
and the black target—the spot of a man’s lung plate, 
or, as the sinister thought dictates, the soft navel eye, | D 
the beautiful inner chamber of his body—bursts, 
shivers upon the level edge of the front sight. In this way Li 
we are made strangely innocent killers. Gonzales, L 
Daniel Garcia and I talk in a quiet moment L 
before mess, remembering the September fiestas, - 
the flowers’ whirl in the sun’s eye, or recall 
from a waltz-time the mid-summer saxophones, } L 
the earlier weddings. We speak of the Mexican cities, ! b 
sprawling, white unbelievable refuge, beyond us; f 
or at night we hear from some other barracks, : 
distant as the freedom of hills, a Texas guitar ‘ 
and the prisoner’s blues. If I had those wings 
this bird would fly homeward, up from this guard-house, ; : 
over the hill. There is between us this desire 
to be free, a silent territory in the cell; slow . 
to the kill, deliberate, the last shadow lifts : 
and we stand at attention in the mechanized day , 


° . . . . . . ° ° . ° . ° . s 
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The eye and the hand which trembled 
when it first took the pistol grow steady 

lirected to murder. In his two dimensions 
the flat man is easily shot: a small triangle. 
He might have been loved. 
it would have been harder. 

Abstracted, his heart 

may be plotted and a new gas devised 
to deaden the nerve ends 


Dead. 


Like the smell of wild apples 

Like the smell of geranium 

Like the smell of the hive broken open: 
it is human to murder. 


Look! Iam not native. I am a fox caught, 
baited, clamped. I will claw my way free 
from my own flesh, spring the lock at the wrist 
leap out, away, power-dive to the darkness, 
bleed to the wood, to run the red river 
out of this body. I am not of this kind. 
Green bark was my mother. My father is 
Death, the most wild and the free way. 

I am not of this kind, 
inventors of cages, of nets, traps. Marches 
hut two three four. Their white hairy God 
stalks toward the Dead-thing, smells God-corpse 
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} 

and grinning devours the rotten Sun. an 
. . . . . rac 

in 

Or, because I love you, can there be life then . 
putting out branches to cover these wounds. ; 
The Always, our dream of tomorrow, to be W 
more real than this country: consider, un 
the leaves of light that appear forever, here, de 
even in this wilderness, tormented by God. TI 
Enormous worm, turning upon Himself in His cyst tir 


disturbing the night with His love, who 
has seen Him? I found at the trunk of his tree is 
a discarded body like dry paper, called, w 
Child of the Earth. Where 

has He gone? The Never, suddenly realized, 
has come to destroy us, to eat up our love 


Terrible Calendar of Days, is this 4 
more bearable because we dream, or love 
because the life roots are stubborn? The Again y 
is the sap rising under the horn-hided tree Be 
to force out each bud to the hungry day i 
D 
A PAIR OF URANIAN GARTERS FOR AURORA BLIGH r od 
Death's legs in black net stockings will A 
confuse our undercover revolutions. Death's darkened lips Ss 
like astral idiots bring chaos to our ouija board and fill 4 
the house with doubtful relatives. She slips : 


the marriage sheets of comrades back, reveals 
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anox. A lightning splits amoeba pride and cow- 
faced fear springs up to love. Death’s limbs concealed 
in black suede boots have claimed the boy and now 


the passionate zebra comes no more in dreams. 


Whore! 
unbelievable woman, corseted and false, 
death knows no new mascara for your eyes. 


The explosive day has drowned within your waltz- 


a 


ime permutations. Time flies 
into a closet and 

is Cut in two 

with an hour left between 


as no one’s paradise. 


I see your excommunicated garments there, 
I see your shoes upon the chair 

I see your uncontrollable black hair 

lying like a serpent upon the floor 

of our desire, like darkness at the windows 
everywhere. 


—~ 


Death's legs in black net stockings can 
vert our ardor from her lips. The gramophone 





scourages Ouspensky with a back-from-man 





ium of swing upon a chicken bone— 

it isa blue and lonely day, a lonely day 

for love, for love. Among the armored trees 
I lost my heart. I heard her say: 


I have for you these pleasures— 
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and she showed the end of day to me; 
she opened up a door 

where there was only night 

in one big empty room. 


There is no more. 
Robert Duncan 


TOPICAL POEM 


We climbed those barren hills by ways 
uncovered to the blazing sun; 

but when the fire of noon was done 
we looked into the hidden place: 


An arid valley, far unrolled, 
where silence gathered into sound 
to break, upon that stony ground, 
its living waters, clear and cold 


Then in the desert birds began 

to sing, by that imagined stream, 

of conquerors who lived a dream 
because they dreamed the death of man. 


William Stephens 





W 
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THE JOURNEY 


We came by many stages to the river, 
After a sequence of meadows, fields, trees, dilapidated houses, 
Despairing that we would ever find water. 


The earth was dark beneath us, the marshes sodden, 
As we fled through the valleys, the open landscape, 
Through the wind and the brakes. 


Yet one landmark and another drove us on 
Past the thick shadow of barns, orchards, fences, 
Climbing the endless slopes and running the hollows. 


Crows flew overhead, the bittern’s cry was in our ears 
And night, a heavy python, moved before us, 
Until sleep came and we fell exhausted by the woods. 


Only the mariner knows, his heart-beat tuned to the tide, 
The porer-over-charts, the sewer of sails, the swinger of ropes, 


How the long winter, the journey, the suffering was as nothing. 


For it was there, laving the shores of our dreams, 
Swinging around America, arming a continent— 
The blue anonymous country of the sea. 
Harold Vinal 
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THE HEROES 


For Pavel Tchelitchew } 


Long has the pen been dropped, the sword been kissed and hung; 
Long, too, the crisp vanity wilted, and laid away; long, 
The indignant words, 
The individual pulse and the pulse’s room, the name 
And its nuance, been divided in history as in water; the 
Flaming eye suddenly 


Hooded; ah! each hair stiffened at its private root; and yet, 
And yet, the dead grouped 

Heroes, in their enormous vigil by the world’s live body, 

Have not, out of either envy or pity, lidded themselves, or sunk 
From our fickle sight! 


We are flooded, this morning, with reality from a primal source; 
Arising, each in his naked oneness, to receive the clothes 

Of society; 
Striding, each, to his balcony, and gazing at street or field as 


At nothing; half turning, allows his fingers to slide on the railing, 
Make a star of his hand. 


We, subtly, dimly, growing aware of them, more alive than statues, 
An anonymous wrist 
Hanging calmly, inevitably, from a magnificent nonchalant 
shoulder, 
They focus us; and dimly, subtly, overwhelmingly aware of 
The news in the paper, 


We think: Where on the earth does the sun not shine, 
and where, too, 
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Isno war done? From the top of this hill, green trees sail away 
To the valley, and glide 

To the permanent silhouette of the dimmest of waves 

In the distance, clinging to that visible edge of the world 


Like our hope of peace. 
r 


Yet, since the sight itself must leap to the sky, turning backward 
To move in a single wit, 

Whether I rise on the continuing curve of the cup, or recede from 

Its rim, all my muvcles relaxing, and return to the foot of this 


Flower-topped terrace, 


It is as if those, a sun, had arisen at a signaled evolution 


And with straight ray shooting from their unscattered zone, 





Eyed us, lev 


d to the commodious pupil, and thus 


Each hero admitte 
We, the massed fighters distinct in our taut confusion, 


A 


Are seen in a circle. 


No matter how accurate our gunsight in sinking the battleship, 


1 


It curves in their iris; 


Nor how sinuous our diplomacy, it lies straight as the dead 
In their hearts, though luminous. Ah, even the soldier, as he falls, 
Lies snippe 1 like a curl! 


So, miraculously, the artist may paint in an oval area 

The world revolving upon itself, and reality be trapped 
Forever in a frame 

And straight by the straight railing, I am only a curving bird 

Permitting my loud thoughts to soar, while those transfix me 


Even as an enemy 
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Such a coagulation are they that, when the sunset appears, 
A diaphanous landscape, 
I discern there a glitter of braid or, past the miasmic mauve 
Of the sky forest, in the brilliant nudity beyond all, 
The breast of an army. 


And the storm itself comes on their faces as on the face of 
The landscape darkened! Then their bodies are shaken as the 
branches 
Of trees, and their faces 
Congeal with the lightning, and relax with the emotions of 
thunder, 
While the shadowy ceiling of the room seems a glass which 
magnifies 
Their distant eternity 


Afterward each, however, starts forward with that cry of criticism 
Which is the very self, 

To silently stare at us: a world of persons in a paroxysm of living 

Than the landscape more greenly, than the sky more bluely, than 
The blood more redly! 


Opal of tantalization! My schedule of running and swimming 
under 
The eye of those heroes fits like a jewel in the ring of this 
Radiant summer 
On what do I rely to convert the droop of my richness to brawn? 
On what but those incalculable colleagues of the body, 
Its unperceived heroes? 











Not time, nor space, nor the written myths of the blood, divide 
The phalanx of heroes; 
Nor any habit or feature moulded by Plutarch, nor the finger 
of sex, 
Nor the name that lives on the lips without warning or truce, 
May shuffle their stripe. 


And thus, part of that indivisible landscape that clings to 
Flexed muscles and kisses the crook of my arm, today’s heroes 
Depend on each other; 
Even as I stretch, as far on either side as I can, my belt of strength, 
Their personalities equivocate, press me and taunt me 
In the gold tent of air 


This is the very same blaze surrounding each ego on earth 

Who relies for blood 
On the whim of the lover. It isa vulnerable sun that thus shines 
Plentifully for an instant, in time and space, on such heroes. 


Conspiracy’s cloud 


Is circular and slides forever over the sky of the human as 

Now, climbing toward noon, I and the green landscape are subject 
To shade as to sorrow; 

Even as my wish rises from the ground like an airplane to seek 

A conquerable and more unified element, the single-souled heroes 


Seek their army once more 


Parker Tyler 


PARKER TYLER 
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THE LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO POETRY anc 


HERE isn’t any too much agreement as to how to go about 


it, but it is a healthy sign that a number of people are BS 
looking into language, its behavior and functions, in an endeavor i 
to throw light on poetry. Three authors, Thomas C. Pollock, = 
Kenneth Burke, and Allen Tate, have recently been dealing with : 
semantic problems'—taking “semantic problems” to mean either ; 
“problems of signification” (after I. A. Richards) or “problems <a 
of evaluation” (after Alfred Korzybski). Professor Pollock i (a 
most explicitly the linguistic theorist, and of the three books rn 





under review his work rests on the firmest foundations. Mr 


Burke’s book is the most fertile in suggestions. Although he Br 
probably disclaims the title of “semanticist,” he goes a long way = 
toward making up the deficiencies of other semanticists ( includ- 7 
ing myself) by his contributions to a semantics of poetry 
Mr. Tate, unfriendly as he is toward semanticists, is also deeply <4 
concerned with language. Ki 
As is hardly necessary to be pointed out, poetry is and has - 
been for a long time on the defensive in a world that sees little °Y 
use for it. Since people will not accept dictation as to what is é 
good for them nowadays from anyone except scientists, among 2s 
the courses of action open to those who would defend poetry a 
are: first, to sit and glower at the dismal scene before us, as ” 
Tate does, and hope that in a future sometime, in a world not vs 
crawling with psychologists, positivists, liberals, finance capitalists, 
\ 
"The Nature of Literature, by Thomas Clark Pollock. Princeton University : 
t 


Press. 
The Philosophy of Literary Form, by Kenneth Burke. Louisiana State : 
University Press. P 
Reason in Madness: Critical Essays, by Allen Tate. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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| and professors of educ 1, people will develop a better sense 
of values; or secondly, to state the case for poetry, as Pollock and 
is Burke do, in the language of the sciences, availing oneself 
a generously of whatever can be found in sociology, anthropology, 
ms experimental psychology, linguistics, psychoanalysis, or any other 
i science in order to strengthen the case. 
+3 Mr. Pollock is professor of English education (pace Mr. Tate! ) 
ss at New York University. After an introductory statement about 
*! the word “literature,” he spends the next few chapters presenting, 
' in skillful summary, the best that is scientifically known and 
ke thought about language by such authorities as Leonard Bloom- 
fi: field, Hermann Paul, Otto — ‘are Edward Sapir, 
“4 Bronislaw Malinowski, Pavlov and Henry Head. These chapters 
serve as a foundation for his later analysis of literature. The 
4 language of science, he reminds his reader, does not say all about 
a anything, mor does it claim to. The belief that the language of 
+ science is the only meaningful language arises partly from naive 
; enthusiasm about science in the early stages, but partly from 
- wareness of such facts of language as have since been revealed 
‘le by modern linguistics and scientific logic 
“ Science deals only with the “publicly discriminable” aspects 
ss of the total experience; but, “Normally an experience involves 
a many private discriminations which cannot be expressed satis- 
a factorily through a referential [scientific] use of language. One 
it of the great virtues of fiction, for example, is that it enables a 
me writer to express through an evocative use of symbols his aware- 
is , hess of qualities and a of human beings which are 
™ too subtle to be pointed at by the referential statement.” And 
the same goes, a fortiori, for poetry. “We have come to the 
- point where, if we are to advance, we must recognize clearly 
ns 
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that the actual flow of life and thought in a human being is not 


the same as the factors, whether we call them ‘objects’ or ‘ideas; 7 
which he abstracts from this flow. We must recognize that sth 
words in their ordinary referential use point at these abstractions 22 
and not at the human reality from which they are abstracted.” “is 
Borrowing Korzybski’s expression, Pollock explains that it is the 4 
lack of “consciousness of abstracting” that gives rise to the error 9 
of regarding referential statements as “saying all.” When “con- * 
sciousness of abstracting” is attained, it becomes an easy matter ee 
to see how much is left for literature to say about an experience, Bis 
no matter how “exhaustively” it has already been dealt with by f 
science. “What literature attempts to express and what, when a 
successful, it communicates, is not abstractions from, but some- ™ 
thing at least a great deal nearer the full richness of an author's = 
actual psycho-physiological experience.” hy 
This “psycho-physiological experience” is presumably what a 
Burke means by “poetic meaning”—the total sensory-affective- 
“intellectual”-“emotional”-ethical evaluation of the life-situation ” 
which is the subject of the poem. It is, as Burke says, when = 
successful, a “full moral act,” which attains “a perspective atop re 
all the conflicts of attitude.” Or, as D. H. Lawrence put it, it is = 
“Man in his wholeness wholly attending.” Literary or “esthetic” of 
experience, Pollock continues, are of the same kind as other the 
human experiences, and “The only peculiar characteristic of - 
literary experiences is that they are evoked by linguistic symbols sa 
rather than by other stimuli.” But the symbolic process here is 
not a crude one. The words themselves in a poem or play or a 
novel tell a story, to be sure; but the pattern that the story takes, 
the events within the story and their relationship to each other, 
are themselves a “complex symbol.” And the meaning of this as 
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t — a ; + ti 
‘ complex symbol is “the original experience.” The judgment of 
> } a work of literature, then, is a judgment of its value as an ex- 
t se ; 
perience; but “The task is delicate and sensitive, and great harm 
s : = vs 
; may be done by a crude or naive or legalistic approach. What 
7 is to be evaluated is the evoked experience as a whole, and the 
e 
details are to be judged not as facts but as evocative symbols 
Mr . 
.. The human values of particular literary experiences are to 
be determined finally in relation to the needs of individual 
f ae 
human beings. 
e, :, ; 
Pollock ends his book with a call to literary scholars, which, 
y ; 
: if heeded, will do much to narrow the needless gulf that now 
n : . : 
separates them from the poets. First, he asks that literary 
e- 03 
scholars accept as a condition of their trade that works of 
literature deal with “private discriminations,” and that in dealing, 
therefore, only with “publicly discriminable” aspects of works of 
at a 
art —- vocabulary, sources, ideas, etc. — they are dodging the 
principle obligation of their craft. Secondly, he asks that literary 
yn 
scholars undertake the study of the effects on readers of works of 
n ; ; : RR 
art — which should mean, if I understand him rightly, not only 
) . , : . . 
P studying their verbal reactions, as I. A. Richards does with his 
= protocols” in Practical Criticism, but in watching the influence 
C oe = AA ‘ ame 
of literature on conduct. The implication is that by pursuing 
er er ' ; 
¢ the scientific approach vigorously enough, we are likely to return 
o ' ; 
; to a moral evaluation of literature, not on the old theological or 
oIs are 
metaphysical grounds, of course, but on socio-biological ones. 
is a , : “ae 
Such, at any rate, is the tendency, not only in Pollock’s writings, 
or :; : . . 
but in Burke’s. The power to manipulate symbols for one 
es, , . . , 
purpose or another is part of man’s survival mechanism. Burke's 
ef, od . . 
concern is with how men manipulate symbols in order to fulfill 
nis 


inner needs, to cope with distress or frustration, to resolve con- 
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flicts. From his point of view the dramatics of a lodge meeting, 
the heroics of a Nazi rally, or The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
are alike symbolic manipulations that endeavor, adequately or 
inadequately, to fill deep psychological needs. Such a perspective 
that surveys at once the non-verbal and verbal variants of the 
same endeavor does things immediately to our understanding of 
literature. Even as dressing oneself up in a Shriner’s costume is 
a “symbolic strategy” for “encompassing a situation” (e.g., bore- 
dom), so are poems similar “strategies” by means of which 
writers “size up the situations, name their structure and out- 
standing ingredients, and name them in a way that contains an 





attitude towards them.” Art is to Mr. Burke “a remarkabl 
complete kind of biological adaptation.” Even as our bodilj 
organization heals itself of injuries by means of self-active 
physiological mechanisms, so our evaluational organization 
(“mind,” “spirit”) heals itself by means of the spontaneous 
operation of symbolic mechanisms. “Poetry .. . is undertaken 
as equipment for living, as a ritualistic way of arming us to 
confront perplexities and risks. It would protect us.” 

As soon as we have an approach like this, undertaken by a 
person with so rich a background in literature, anthropology, 
psychiatry, sociology, music, and so sharply observant of con- 
temporary happenings, the results are, as can be expected, 
Original and stimulating. Mr. Burke touches nothing without 
illuminating it. His suggestion that Paget’s theory of gesture- 
speech be looked into as a contribution not to linguistics but to 
poetics; his equation of “symbolic” with “statistical”; his distinc- 
tion between the ritualistic scapegoat of religion and poetry and 
the pseudo-scientific scapegoat of, for example, Nazism; his 
comments on the possible social consequences of journalistic 
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and arhythmic style; his examination of the unconscious poetic 
identification of “gold” and “God” in the speeches of Senator 


Carter Glass; his suggestion that a poem “dances an attitude”; 


his search for the genesis of poetics in the facts of psychoanalysis; 





his essay on the nature of art under capitalism; his reflections on 
I 


the significance of “image clusters”; his analysis of individual 


works of art, especially the application of his own theories to 
Coleridge — no critical volume in recent years, I venture, is so 
rich ‘leads” pointing to further fruitful inquiry. Nor does 





any other book so clearly show poets and critics their public as 


well as private responsibilities. If poetry, drama, and ritual are 


“stylistic medicine,” then the purveyors of shabby myth, from the 
cliché-experts of the daily “poetry” column to the “ethnologists” 
working for Hitler, who offer “equipment for living” that is not 
equipment for living, are the patent-medicine quacks against 
whom honest practitioners must, as a public duty, array them- 
selves, and against whom honest critics, as custodians of the 
public health, must issue warnings. 


Unhappily Mr. Tate’s volume differs from those of Pollock 


and Burke in that it points to no roads ahead. Allen Tate, a 


distinguished poet and a sensitive critic, has somehow got him- 
self painted into a corner, and sits sulking there, declaring that 
the house was wrongly built to start with. He is furious at 
scientists, pragmatists, positivists, behaviorists, and sociologists, 


who are in his view produced by the same evil modern tendencies 
that also gave us teachers’ colleges, middle class vulgarity, finance 


capitalism, communism, Nazism, laissez-faire economics, progres- 


sive education, comma-counting in American literary scholarship, 
] ) os - 
and a radio in every home. The reasons for his disapproval are 


familiar: they have been given in the same tone of supercilious 
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disapprobation by a number of similarly disgruntled sourpusses 


wri 
from Mortimer Adler up. Critics of this general persuasion | oti 
(although they will object to being thus lumped together) can gre: 
be distinguished from a mile away by the fact that they all talk eg 
about any attempt to formulate a scientific view of life as will 
“scientism.” Our generation, they tell us, is completely given “a 
over to “scientific materialism,” which to them is but another on 
aspect of “commercial materialism.” We are corrupted with his 
“liberalism.” We are no longer capable, as a result of our mis- fro 
education, of the highest types of human experience, such as the Pa 
religious and the poetic. All we have are “responses” to “stim- _ 
uli.” Things are really worse here than in Germany under the 
Nazis, because the Nazis are at least “responsible,” although, to de: 
be sure, only with a “harsh military responsibility.’ We, on of 
the other hand, have no responsibility at all. We are barren ap 
of any but commercial or sham ideals, since all we seck is a hi: 
flaccid “adjustment to environment.” (This isn’t as highbrow by 
as it sounds. The attack cn “adjustment” has even reached hy 
Satevepost, in Milton Mayer’s now notorious article, “The Case av 
Against the Jews.”) Our age denies “knowledge,” “cognition, ti 
and “mind,” and therefore it denies human dignity. Mr. Tate on 
sees practically no hope for our culture Bi 
But his case is by no means hopeless, as it is for some others ei 
who have expressed similar views. The excellence of his last Se 
essay “What Is a Traditional Society?” is almost enough to out- p 
weigh the distressing effects of his petulance elsewhere. His - 
analysis of the modern cleavage between property and respon- | d 
sibility and his comments on the disastrous cultural results of n 
such a cleavage are, in my opinion, not only accurate, but they 5 
go straight to the heart of the problem. “Man has never,” he f 
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writes, “achieved a perfect unity of his moral nature and his 
economics; yet he has never failed quite so dismally in that 
greatest of human tasks as he is failing now.” What we need 
is a “traditional society.” Such a society is one in which “in 
order to make a livelihood men do not have to put aside their 
moral natures.” It is a society which “could hand something 
on ...a moral conception of man in relation to the material of 
his life.” Tate realizes that such a society cannot be revived 
from the past, if, indeed, such has ever existed. But he knows 
that the spiritual health of a culture will not be regained until 
such a society begins to appear possible of attainment. 
However, Mr. Tate will never succeed in his search for a 
design for his “traditional society” if he persists in his scorn 
of the most constructive forces in modern life. He does not 
appear to be aware that many of his ethical demands, such as 
his belief in the necessity of “moral unity,” are today reinforced 
by psychiatry, which is already making a start toward defining 
the socio-economic conditions of mental health. Nor is he 
aware that modern biology, animal and human, gives no sanc- 
tion to the individualistic irresponsibility which he deplores in 
our culture and which he partly blames on scientific influence 
Even more injurious to his present state of mind is his convic- 
tion that science declares poetry and myth to be “amiable non- 
sense.” It is true that science has had to clear out for its own 
purposes a great deal of poetry and myth that were masquerad 
ing as science. It is also true that many individual scientists, 
driving poetry out of places where it did not belong, seemed 
not to care if they destroyed it altogether. But the fact that 
science has done little as yet for poetry or for ethics is no reason 


for believing that it cannot. 
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When the functions of poetry are scientifically understood, what 
and are therefore publicly acknowledged (as they will be if peo- |  Stom! 
ple like Burke and Pollock keep up their good work), then the will 
students and creators of poetry, including Mr. Tate, will come mom 
into their own. I wish his great acuity and his gifts of expres- num 
sion (to which this review has not done justice) could be Just 
enlisted in the endeavor to bring that day a little closer qT 

S. I. Hayakawa the 

ques 
REVIEWS whe: 

time 

NOISE AS OF BATTLE: ENTER POET the 

Awake! and Other Wartime Poems, by W.R. Rodgers. Har- trad 
court, Brace & Co. had 
M* RODGERS is a young British poet (he hails from Ulster) and 
who now gives us his first “slim volume.” The present | Fre; 
publication is somewhat belated. The original edition, pub- trie 
lished in England in 1940, was entirely destroyed by enemy pre 


bombing, and the book was reset and published anew in July 
& I July 


1941. Those of us in this country who have seen examples Rox 
of Mr. Rodgers’ poetry in British periodicals have been eagerly an 
awaiting the publication of this American edition, and now ori 
here it is, in sober and pleasing format, containing all the lish 
poems the author had written up to the time of first publica to 


tion, all written between 1938 and 1940 


en 

Here, says Mr. Mark Van Doren, is “the war poet of this ' 
war.” But such premature classifications do mot serve the | te 
cause of literary criticism. I don’t think, in spite of the title, an 
that Mr. Rodgers would thank us to call him a war poet. And the 
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what do we mean by “the war poet”? In England, G. W. 
Stonier accepts Mr. Rodgers as “this war’s Brooke.” Well, it 
will be better if we forget about Brooke and the war for a 
moment and think about the poetry (for that matter, quite a 
number of these poems were written before the war started). 
Just what have we got here? 

This is the poetry, not of diagnosis, but of clarification. In 
the 1930s the younger English poets were busy answering the 
question, “What do you think of England, this country of ours 
where nobody is well They were diagnosing the ills of their 
time by means of a rather confused mixture of Freud, Marx, 
the English Public School, and a handful of minor prophets; 


ten ambivalent to the point of self-con- 


confused about their audi and they 
ate diagnosis with cure. Employing rich 


1es derived from Donne, Hopkins, the 
Pound, and a few personal choices, they 


) 1 
ywded verse their view of the nat 





; : 
[hey produced some exciting poetry, but 





they neve unding like experimentalists. Now Mr 
Rodge hese are his first poems, doe und like 
n € nentali nevertheless his poet! s fresh and 
original. One rea for this difference is that the young Eng- 
lish poet of ten years ago had too much theoretical knowledge 


to be able to apply it successfully in a diagnosis of any con- 


This point requires explanation. The young English poet of 
] | ; i 


ten years ago was faced on the one hand with a variety of social 
and psychological ills which unnerved and distressed him; on 
the other hand, he had read, at great speed and when he was 
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still very young, an immense variety of sociological and psycho- | 


logical authorities who between them laid bare (in explana. | He 
tions which often flatly contradicted each other) the reasons of 
for these ills. The evil was often simple; the explanation of sane 
it was nearly always most elaborate and often made up of in- ani 
compatible parts. In trying to express this explanation in th 
verse they developed (they had to) a technique sufficiently ob- a 
scure, sufficiently multiple, to express this mass of knowledge re 
But was the evil clarified by this complex poetry being brought th 
to bear upon it? Not often. Generally what happened was is 
that in diagnosing the ills of civilization the poet unconsciously = 
diagnosed instead the ills of his own mind. Poetry intended - 
to be satiric and descriptive turned out to be lyrical—but lyric in 


poetry of a very special sort. Songs of England turned out to 
be songs of themselves. 

Now in doing all this these young poets of ten years ago did 
a great deal for the technique of English poetry; they carried 
on the influence of Eliot in destroying the watery academicisms 
of the worse Georgians; they jerked English poetry back to the 
great 17th century traditions. And this was healthy, for Eng- 
lish poetry needed some such stimulus. And, in expressing 
with a hopeful confusion their multiple diagnoses of the ills 
of their time, they spoke most eloquently for their generation. 
But they did not bring a fine edge of imaginative understanding 
to bear upon the problems they discussed poetically. Their 
mass of knowledge was but a blunt instrument; much of their P 
poetry was like shaving with a butter knife or picking one’s 
teeth with a hammer. They contemplated life with a vision 
that was too unwieldy, so that it never cleanly met the object 
of contemplation. 
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But Mr. Rodgers has given us clarification, not diagnosis. 
He has either fully assimilated or else thrown overboard much 
of the conflicting explanations of his immediate elders. Influ- 
enced (if one might hazard a pure guess) more by MacNeice 
and Spender than by Auden, and not so very much by any of 
them, his ideas are simple but not silly, his verse limpid but 
not trite. His characteristic fault is a kind of dead plainness 
—a good fault in a poet who comes after a decade of poetry 
sedantic obfuscation. His characteristic virtue 


} 


that inclined to pe 
is speed and light. When I say that his id 





as are simple, I 
mean that they are unified, coherent, communicable, which is 
not to say that they are easy. And he holds his words steadily 
in a cool palm 


But tomorrow, perhaps, walking in the city, 
Soothed by apt paths and habitual paces, 
Sliding oiled eyes over the far-off hills 
And foreign ills, or sitting in rooms, 
Fitting, with cold tongs of reason and wit, 
The hot hates and sticky loyalties 

Of our day into jig-saw discussion 

— O then will the abrupt bolt and naked shock 
Shrink the glittering sheet of our laughter 
Into tinfoil drops, and reinstate us 

In our imagination and pity. 


What—it is time this question was raised—have ideas to do 
with poetry? How far is the critic of a man’s poetry justified 
in discussing his intellectual position? Must poets be good 
philosophers? Not necessarily, in the formal sense. But the 
poet’s imagination must be such that the pattern of his images 


illuminates and 


interprets; he must clarify his subject by see- 
ing it in the right proportion, in terms of the proper analogies; 
his general statements of attitude must contribute to this clari- 


fication, even if, taken by themselves, they are philosophically 
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naive or inadequate. The poet must be wise through images 
and their organization, though he may never have read Spinoza 
and he is frightened even by C. E. M. Joad. One must not 
judge the poet’s statements singly, as we might those of a 
philosopher. When Rodgers says: 


For not by gradual stealthy steps do we 
Move onwards to a plotted destiny, 

But between antimonies we are stretched 
And pent, and catapulted to new ends 
And angry issues ... 


this is not to be judged as a theory of progress, but as an idea 
which is used to illumine the momentary attitude he has adopted 
in this poem for the purpose of clarifying his subject. The 
attitude is the key to the organization of the imagery, the imag- 
ery gives the proper meaning to the artitude, and the result of 
1 poetic comment. The 


young poets of the 1930s often imported a vast mass of extra- 


both is a process of clarification, of vali 


poetic attitudes into their verse, with the result that the poem 
fell between the two stools of philosophic and poetic illumina- 
tion. This is not a fault of Mr. Rodger 
His most successful poems are constructed in a series of well 

planned verse paragraphs, where the lines have a fine elasticity 
(occasionally overdone to the point of disturbing looseness) and 
the stanza is rounded to a genuine pause, sudden or slow, or, 
as in this one, balanced savagely on a short, rhyming line 

And what will be left of us then but our faces 

In albums, our names on war's memorials, 

Our number on old disc picked up by peasant? 

History’s putty shapes, pitied or praised 

According to public mode or private mood, 

We have done it ourselves and need expect 

No less, for the music goes round and round 

In the old rings, new every morning, 

The spin of flesh and the spindle of bone 
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Concentring all, with its brute ambitions, 
Its acute and terrible attritions. 
jtormy Day consists entirely of one long verse paragraph 


with the tempo varied cunningly throughout. It begins: 





O look how the loops and balloons of 
Bobbing on long strings from the finger-ends 
And knuckles of the lurching cherry-tree 
Heap and hug, elbow and part, this wild day, 


Like a careless carillon cavorting; 

And the beaded whips of the beeches splay 
And dip like anchored weed round a 
And hovering effortlessly the rooks 
Hang on 
On hooks, 


dr wned rock, 
ind’s eftrontery as if 
loose their hold and slide away 














Like sleet sidewards down the warm swimming sweep 
Of wind. O it is a lovely time when 
Out of the sunk and rigid sumps of thought 
Our hearts rise and race with new sound id sights 
And signs, tingling delightedly at the sting 
And crunch of springless carts on gritty roads, 
The caught kite dangling in the skinny wires, 
The swipe of a swallow across the eyes 
} 


Striped awnings stretched on lawns. New things surprise 
And stop us everywhere. 
(Can we hear Hopkins in this? But the subtle variation on 
internal rhymes is wholly original.) 
And the ending 
But look! 
There! Do you see, crucified on palings, 
Motionless news-posters announcing 
That now the frozen armies melt and meet 
And smash? Go home now, for, try as you may, 
You will not shake off that fact today 
Behind you limps that dog with tarry paw, 
As behind him, perfectly-timed, follows 
The dumb shadow that mimes him all the way. 


The change of tempo here gives new meaning to the imagery. 
Rodgers is not afraid of simple devices like alliteration and 
that most elemental of all English exclamations, “O”: 
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O if at length into Age, the last of all stations, 

It slides and slows, and its smoky mane of thunder 
Thins out, and I detrain; when I stand in that place 
On whose piers and wharves, from all sources and seas, 
Men wearily arrive — I pray thar still 

I may have with me my pities and indignations. 


He has eloquence, unpretentious, with an occasional tradi- 
tional image that is never allowed to cheapen the context: 


O listen now! Doom strikes strictly as clocks! 
Go home to your own land! it is late there, and 
The fading day of safety involves you 

The rooks boil and bubble above the woods, 
But will soon settle. Only the warplanes 

Still stretch and strain the sky. Their auguries 
Are against you and what you undertake 
Perhaps you will be warned, but I think not 
In this, as in other things, it happens 

That there is no royal road to learning, 

But only rote and toil, tears and lean years 
Seldom unto us dim eyes as yours arose 
Indemnifying faith and further sight 
Immediately. Yet do not doubt 

That tc your darkened towns and drowsy fields 
Day will return, day with a lovelier face, 

And voices, children’s children’s voices, will 
Rejoice in the dew-washed and discharged air 
Of tears. O let their laughter be your care, 
And light will be the load you carry then 


He knows how to vary pauses within the line (a technical 
matter about which so many contemporary poets are careless 
as the short poem The Party well illustrates 


So they went, leaving a picnic-litter of talk 

And broken glitter of jokes, the burst bags of spite 
In comes Contempt the caretaker, eye on ceiling, 
Broom in armpit, and with one wide careless cast 
Sweeps the stuttering rubbish out of memory, 

Opens the shutters, puts out the intimate lamp, 
And, in a moment, gazes on the mute enormities 
Of distant dawn. And far doors bang in mind, idly 


And the war? It is there, all right, with no trace of either 
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Noise as of Battle: Enter Poet 


the jingo’s or the martyr’s touch. It is in the imagery: 


See 
How the lean violins dive and flow 
In close formation, or swerve suavely 
In felt line, all weaving and waving 
Intermi ly to and fro, 
Whirling and wheeling and whorling 
Like aerial convoy combating 
Round the heavy and sonorous theme 
That snores and snouts steadily on. 
Or through the throbbing dark of oboe 
Probes and throws its thin blue bore of light 
Reflectively far into the night. 





The war is part of daily experience, understood as such, described 
with controlled passion 


There, wrapped in his own roars, the lone airman 
Swims like a mote through the thousands of eyes 
That look up at him ironing out the skies, 

Frocked and fanged by fire, by nagging fingers, 

Of guns jagged and jogged, with shell-bursts tasseled. 





And there is rhetoric without vulgarity: 


.. So War came, 
The late and urgent agent of Change, not 
Of Chance. So it will always come to wake 
The deep sleepers. See how its sudden hands 
Now garter and grow round us like quicksands 
Here in these islands. O awake! awake! 
And let us like the trapped intrepid man 
Who on prairie hears the holocaust roar 
And sees his horizons running to meet him 
In mutinous flames, while the still grasses fill 
With rills of refugees, let us calmly 
Stand now to windward, and here at our feet 
Stooping, light fires of foresight that will clean 
And clear, the careless ground before us 
Of all the dry and tindery increment 
Of privilege. So will that other Fate 
Arriving find no hold within our state, 
And we on our ringed ground its roar will wait 
Freely. Awake! before it is too late. 
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This is from the title poem. The short-line poems are less 
good. But Awake, Summer Holidays, End of a World, The 
Far-Off Hills, and the two poems entitled Words, show Rodgers 
to be a young poet who is more than “promising.” 

David Daiche 


EASY DOESN’T IT 


West of Midnight, by Paul Engle. Random House. 
This is Paul Engle’s fifth collection of verse; he is now in 
his thirty-fourth year; he is, I suppose, the best known “younger 


poet” in America. And yet, much as one would like to praise 
his poems for their directions and intentions, a careful reading 
of them discovers such a failure of conception and such a de- 
pendence in craftsmanship that one finishes the book largely 
unrewarded and disappointed. These faults were present in 
American Song and the other earlier collections, but at last it 
seems justifiable to insist that Engle do better—in view of the 
quantity of his work, in view of his age and reputation, and 
perhaps most of all in view of a few pages here of commendable 
poetry. 

Break the Heart’s Anger, a far too swift follow-up of the 
startling success of American Song, is so poor a book as to be 
negligible; but in the famous predecessor, as in Worn Earth 
and the later, better-controlled work of Corn, Engle could be 
forgiven much by reason of his youth and the healthy vigor of 
his poetic interests. To find in West of Midnight that these 
interests are still being expressed too easily is to be discouraged, 
and to suspect that Engle faces the danger of repeating a pat- 
tern to which he is bringing neither further thought nor deeper 
feeling. Nor can it be that his style is becoming assured and 
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Easy Doesn’t It 


familiar, for it is still a compound of Stephen Benét, MacLeish, 
nd Frost, and it is still reliant not on a way of saying things 
“corn,” and 


but on a few recurrent words such as “land,” “west,” 
“American.” However indebted at first, what at first seemed 
young and fresh begins to appear as tired and literary. 

To be sure, there are in this new collection, aside from the 
blank verse poems concerned with American freedom, democ- 
racy and promise, a considerable number of lyrics on human 
love and the simple or well-integrated life. These are tidier 
in expression than the more rhetorical Engle poems and in sub- 
ject they are suitably correlated to the more expansive treat- 
ments of the larger pieces. Among these perhaps the best is a 
sonnet called Moving-In; it is suggestive because it is under- 
stated, and understatement (that eminent tool of poetry) is not 
Engle’s forte; yet, since he is attempting it, one regrets that as 
the adaptations of MacLeish-Benét tricks go out the window, 
those of Frost come in. The indebtedness even in phraseology 
—as, “inner weathers of the mind”—is sometimes notably heavy. 
For the rest, as the best of Frost’s poems illustrate, the under- 
said wisdom must be as if accidental; if it is too deliberate it 
becomes quaint or coy in the light of evident self-consciousness. 

It is this light, it seems to me, which hollows so much of 
the work in West of Midnight. When Engle writes 

Theirs was the human job 

To fill the blunt American mouth with song 
—he is beating phrases too worn and thin to contain poetic 
energy. Such phrase-whacking is frequent, as in such passages 

as this Now it’s the same for us: 
To set our teeth against an iron time 
And do the tough job in an iron way, 
But not until we live with iron nerves 
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Or the hard mind grows calloused like a hand. 
Now must we shape our life until we keep 
Liberty stored in us as in a barn 


To nourish all our children all our days Plaii 
And feed a world starving in bone and brain. & 
And again: T 
Muse of muskies lashing the Minnesota we 
Lake, of Alabama pine growing hei 
Green from the red earth, the Dismal Swamp, 
Gray with old waters, golden Dakota 200% 
Wheat tall with the early autumn sowing, F 
Utah range brown as a sunburned face— ing 
How can I praise you without hollow pomp .. . etc. suct 
—and the answer is, he cannot 
Let these passages stand for many; and I should say they reveal 
Stage properties, that they are betrayed by generalities into speech- 
making, and by habit into the merely literary. Therefore they 
are synthetic and therefore, again, they are sentimental. They 
are not wholly realized; their realization is only word-deep, and 
even the public responsibility is negatived by poetic irrespon- 
sibility. For the clear, powerful poetry which I presume Paul 
Engle wants, there are many among his contemporaries eager 
to work with him; but his latest book indicates he still thinks S 
it is easily had. star 
His best direction, I should guess, is represented by such verse use 
as Moving-In; and there are, as I say, other indications of a better 
integrated approach. On the Birth of My Child has a simple 
dignity and, among others, the poem called Elements is stripped i 
and straight in its emotion and in its utterance. In such poems her 
as these Engle has fastened upon the genuinely specific. Despite unc 
the fanfare attendant upon and somehow imbedded in his gustier |} lea 
pieces, it is rather with these harder lyrics that he offers his An 
best warrant of significant work. W. T. Scott of 
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Plain-Chant for America, by Katherine Garrison Chapin, Harper 

& Bros. 

The poems of Katherine Garrison Chapin tell us things that 
we know. There is no straining for originality in thought or 
form. Her book is distinguished by many of the qualities of 
good workmanship, and by genuine—if not always very search- 
ing—feeling. I like best certain of her short, unassuming poems, 
such as Trees Under Snow: 


The quiet, the essential shape, 
Of trees, the delicate, the low 

Thrust upward, and the springing twig, 
Are seen more clearly under snow. 


No line is lost, no rising curve 
Is flattened, but the drooping branch 
Bends downward closer to the earth 
Under the snow-soft avalanche. 


O dark unconquerable life 
That does not break nor find escape, 
This gleaming weight shall serve to show 
The strength of your essential shape. 


She manages a variety of rhythms with dexterity and under- 
standing. Among phrases that stand out, there is the skillful 
use of “melting” in the second of these lines: 


Autumn will come with gray rains and wind blowing, 
And winter with a thin melting cover of snow. 


Naturally, with the respect for poetic tradition indicated by 
her essay The Quality of Poetry, there are occasional, perhaps 
unconscious tributes in her verse. “The neat arc of a small fish 
leaping, silver wet,” recalls Browning’s “the quick sharp scratch / 
And blue spurt of a lighted match.” There is more than a touch 
of Hopkins in: “Look, more than beauty beckons, more than 
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sheer, sharp height!” And Greek Column at Nimes ends on a 


typically Jeffers note: - 
Roar over, you waves of time and eruption, changes of 
mood and impulse and ambition 
Toward beauty. This shining marble column in a dark 
archway stands alone. 
But what troubles me most in this book is a tendency among 
those poems that seem to be the latest. This tendency is best 
illustrated in the title-poem, Plain-Chant for America. The 
first stanza runs: 
For the dream unfinished és 
Out of which we came, TI 
We stand together, «x 
While a hemisphere darkens 
And the nations flame be 
These lines, and the whole poem, develop what might be called ev 
a “timely truism.” There is no doubting the sincerity and ur- or 
gency of the feelings that prompt such a style. But the style m 
does not compel; it depends upon a prior agreement with its ae 
sentiments. 
This tendency is not new to American verse, nor is it con- 
fined to times of crisis. Walt Whitman is its great progenitor, 
and poets ever since have been trying to regain the fine care- 
less rapture with which he used the beautiful word “America.” . 
Unfortunately they surround it with his prose. Probably every 
major poet has his disastrous influence; certainly none more s0, 
in America, than Whitman. Without the sense of discovery te 
that animated his lines, there is no formal structure to fall back c 
upon, or to develop. 7 
The ballad-poems, And They Lynched Him on a Tree and | 0 
Lament for the Stolen—in their printed form here without 
the music—seem to me, again, rather flat, despite the worthi- s 
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ness of their themes. This is typical of the first: 


O trust your brother and reach out your hand 
And clear the shadow that falls across your land! 


The second begins: 


This is a terrible thing to be done in our time, 
This is a terrible thing! 

Woman to woman, shoulder to shoulder, 
Stand and look at this thing. 


Simple, direct statement is perhaps the most effective accom- 
paniment to music. But do the words need to be colorless? 
These continue the tendency of stating a sentiment which they 
expect you already share. They do not express it. This is too 
bad, because in what I judge to be the earlier poems, there is 
evidence of development in form and language. In moving 
over from the stricter to the looser convention, it does not seem to 
me that Katherine Garrison Chapin is traveling toward her ulti- 


mate, more individual style. Lloyd Frankenberg 
¢ AOC a oO 8 


A FINE INSTRUMENT 


New England Earth, by Don Stanford. The Colt Press, San 
Francisco. 
me poets begin their art by making a noise, then learning how 
to play the flute or trumpet. Others, like Don Stanford, first 
carve the instrument, hoping to fill it later with their breath. 
This poet, I should say, is having a first exhibit of some fine 
models he has been working on in university libraries. 
The blueprints for these models in New England Earth are 
stated by Yvor Winters in his glowing foreword to be “the 
complexity of Donne and the suavity of Dryden.” And this 
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fact is so clear in Don Stanford’s poetry that the reader may 
feel that, not only has the poet learned 17th and 18th century |} 


attitudes, but has swallowed and reproduced the word-fashions The 
of those times as well. Gan 
1 
Spring cometh not to those who winter sown mov 

Must reap their harvest ere the season go. 
not 
Brave speaking for 1941! Brave attitude; yet no more slavish t | 
than the one exhibited by the usual “new poet,’ whose models civi 
are likely to be Auden and Fearing, and just as closely followed. und 

Once this obvious disloyalty to the present, to the touch and B 
shape and sound of spoken speech, to the movement of the world Ge 
not in books, is forgiven, there are some highly rewarding ex- 
periences to be had in Stanford’s book. The Country Church, 
the Frostian The Cartesian Lawnmover, the whole concept of 
The Grand Mesa and many of its lines, Reflections on Fear— 
these poems are executed with the suave skill and resolved com- 
plexity, the feel for words and images, the “sight and insight” 
which only the trained, fine ear and eye of a good poet can 
command. 

Don Stanford has carved no crude flute for his art. I only The 
hope that he bucks up and dares to “construe experience” out- of 
side of ivied walls. For one may hate the disintegrated present, ful 
feel that “these trailing times from the idea fell” with the death dec 
of Donne. Yet it is not only disloyalty, but obtuseness and at t 
denial, also bad taste and a sign of death, to stay in love with ( 
but a certain inch of the poetic past. all 


Marshall Schacht this 


OBITER DICTA 


The Alert, by Wilfrid Gibson. Oxford University Press. 

Gautama the Enlightened, by John Masefield. Macmillan. 
There is a war on and an older poet of honorable talent is 

moved to do his duty. One expects from Mr. Gibson’s title, if 






not the deep insi 


¢ 


into the human heart of a Wilfred Owen, 


at least some of the drama, the humor, the psychic terrors of 


civilian life in England today. Instead Mr. Gibson gives us 
understatement reduced to inanity in The Lorries, The Whistling 
Boy; banal irony in The Birch; or, in The Herd, analogies in the 
Georgian manner 

ike a bunch of stubborn steers 

That the drover strives in vain 

To chivvy down a twilit lane, 

Baulking, whisking round again 

Sore-beset by unknown fears 

So the wild thoughts in my brain 

In these latter desperate years, 

Harried by the switch of pain, 

Plunge and check in an insane 

Panic as the darkness nears 


There are few lines or single phrases to give immediacy to most 
of this heavy-footed pedestrian verse. One can only be grate- 
ful that the poet never evokes hatred: this is the work of a 
decent man. Yet decency is not enough, for poetry requires, 
at the very least, a disciplined mind and a truly passionate heart. 

One of the characters in a play by John Masefield says, “. . . for 
all my wickedness I cared for truth and beauty and color; three 
things which never let man down.” In his latest volume of four 
longish poems these noble ends serve Mr. Masefield himself none 
too well. Shopping at Oxford, an heroic-couplet paean of praise, 
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includes even 


that fragrant cave } 
Of joys of life and guards against the grave; 
When, besides drugs, the buyer carries home 


The sponge that sluices and the soaps that foam, — 
Throat-blessing gargles, and the scented, nice, ess 
Pungent, sub-Tropic, cuttled dentifrice : » 
The binder, the baker all get more than their due; there is just F: 
a bit too much of the English brand of cloying place-name bs 
sentimentality, a glozing over of the surfaces of life. What is car 
needed is the painter’s eye and sharp unsentimental mind of a 
Louis MacNeice at his best. . 
An Art Worker is a twenty-page account of the innocent He 
London pleasures of a young model (to Mahlstick Tubes, R.A.) - 
and her artist lover. The worthy Tubes is briefly mentioned: Cz 
When he has bathed and dressed, Th 


His Wife is newly gowned, 

His shiny car comes round. 

Himself glossy and shiny, by 
In expectation of dine-y 

With cocktail of sherry wine-y 


This excerpt does not misrepresent the quality of the whole 


poem; and Mahdama’s Quest, an ancient legend, has its own Cu 
nightmarish badness. At least in the title poem nobility of | os 
theme gives the language a curious archaic solemnity lar 

Mr. Masefield, by publishing such inconsequential work, ob- . 
scures many a good poet in the public eye, in publisher’s office, er 
and on library bookshelves. And he may well lead the uncharit- = 
able to think that, for all his early vigor and color, he has been te 
living through a prolonged emotional adolescence. A poet, young 5 - 


or old, has no worse enemy than his own bad poems. 
Theodore Roethke 


NEWS NOTES 


ving whether or not it would be published. We are going to 
ake ever effort to publish it, because it is a particularly good issue 
m y . ’ 


fae is the first issue of POETRY we have ever made up without 

















al ise we wish to give the friends of the magazine one final oppor- 
tut to translate their moral support into action. We again call atten- 
tion to the statement of ou financial problem on the inside back cover. 
the time this issue is published—if it is published at all—there 
will be about one week in which anything can be done to avert the 
cessation of POETRY Every reader, whatever his own financial status, 
can do something to help. But it will have to be done immediately. 


Word has come from the so-called protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia 
the former Czechoslovakia) that the newly appointed Reichsprotektor 
r ] 


Herr Heydrich has ordered a mass burning of literature. Among the 








books seized by the Gestapo were the poetical works of Pushkin, Heine, 
V Bezruc, and ie = others. In addi tion, three of the leading 
poets, Vit Nez aroslav Seifert, and Frantisek Halas, have been 

as “subversiv al ments” and put into concentration camps 

iters were well known in Western Europe, especially in Paris 





I 1942 fellowships for the writing of poetry have been awarded 
by the John Simon Guggenheim a Foundation. The recipients 


é H. Auden, who has been teaching for the past year at the Uni- 
versit f Mi hig gan, and George Zabriskie, a young New Jersey writer 
who recently published his first book of poems, The Mind’s Geography 
the most unusual and interesting new bocks is The Negro 
a large (1060 pp.) and inclusive anthology of writing by 
published by the Dryden Press, 103 Park Avenue, New York 





} 





Ve recommend it to our readers not only because it contains a 











int of g writing, often of great intensity, but also because 
nating record of Negro thou ht and life in America. The 
r A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee, have con- 

lent critical introductions to the various sections, which 





lu early all genres: poetry, short stories, essays, plays, selections 
om novels, folk literature. The poetry from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is stamped with the sentimental conventions of its period, 
but many of the later poets have achieved a powerful combination of 
the folk song with themes of social protest. 





The annual medal of the Poetry Society of America was presented this 
r to Edgar Lee Masters at a dinner recently held at the Brevoort in 
vy York. Among the poets speaking were Frederic Prokosch, Raymond 
Hold en, Robert Nathan, Louis Golding, and others. Muna Lee read trans- 
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lations of South American poets. John Peale Bishop read an excerpt from HC 
The Bridge by Hart Crane, and the same portion was read in Spanish by tribu 
Diomedes de Pereyra. satiri 

Wl 


Johns Hopkins University, where Sidney Lanier was once a Lecturer 


in English Literature, recently celebrated the one hundredth anniversary His ' 
of his birth with the dedication of a memorial museum and library. Jc 
Plans were announced for bringing out a definitive edition of the poet's know 
work. Davi 
i * lishes 

Irvin C. Heyne, of Philadelphia, sends us the following addition to the IN 
bibliography of translations of St.-J. Perse which appeared in the March ave 
issue: Song (published in Contemporary Prose and Poetry, London, — 
December 1936) and Amity of the Prince (Ibid., Spring 1937), both ty 
translated by A. L. Lloyd. 2 Pig 
Richard Eberhart would like the next to last line of his poem Dublin poet! 
Afternoon, in the April issue, to read as follows inclu 
“Stir the flesh of him whom I had been” RC 

He writes: “I agree with your authorities that grammatically who is book 
correct. But I wrote whom, and for good intuitive reasons. . It slows Al 
the movement in some intangible way. . . . I therefore wish whom one 
reinstated on para-grammatic grounds: the authority of the poet wishing WY 
his language to be thus, be so. M. 
POETRY is glad to restore the Biblical whom New 
of W 

is ni 

of a 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS a 

KARL J. SHAPIRO is now with the A. E. F. in the Southwest Pacific, his a 
most recent letter having been sent from Australia. He appeared for ee 
the first time here with a prize-winning group of poems in October aed 
1940. These and other poems appearing in the July and November r 
1941 issues and in Five Young American Poets: 2nd Series have already S 
become widely known. Before entering the Army he lived in Balti- of T 
more, where he had been studying medicine. Lang 
RANDALL JARRELL has appeared once before here, in July 1939. He since 
has become well known as a contributor of poems and criticism to of P 
magazines, and was represented in the anthology, Five Young American Sco! 
Poets: First Series. He teaches at the University of Texas Tran 
PARKER TYLER, of New York City, has appeared often in POBTRY | City, 
and elsewhere. His recent book of poems, The Metaphor in the Jungle, ~~ 
was reviewed in our September issue by Karl Shapiro, who called it SES: 
“inventive in the most exciting sense of the word.” fe 
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HOWARD NUTT was introduced to our readers in 1936. He con- 
tributes little to magazines but has recently published a book of his 
satirical poems, Special Laughter. He lives in Peoria, IIl. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS = Chicago, is on the editorial staff of Esquére. 
His work has appeared in leading magazines and anthologies. 

JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN, now living in Cambridge, Mass., is well 
known to our readers In 1939 he was awarded the Jeannette Sewell 
Davis Prize for his first poems in this magazine. He has just pub- 
lished a book of his verse, The Garden Is Political. 

INEZ CUNNINGHAM STARK has appeared several times as poet and 
critic. She is a well-known writer and lecturer on art, and was formerly 
editor of The International Journal of Psychology. She is now living 
in Washington, D. C. 

HAROLD VINAL, of New York and Maine, is editor of the famous 
poetry magazine, Voices, and the author of several books of poems, 
including Voyage, Nor Youth Nor Age, A Stranger in Heaven, etc. 

ROBERT FRANCIS, a young poet of Amberst, is the author of two 
books of poems, Stand With Me Here and Valballa. 

AUGUSTINE BOWE is a Chicago lawyer. A group of his poems was 
one of the features of our December issue. 

We have the pleasure of welcoming two new contributors: 

MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH, an English poet and winner of the 
Newdigate Prize, received her degree at Oxford just after the outbreak 
of war. Since then she has served with canteens and on the land, and 
is now working in a Government office in Sussex. She is the author 
of a book of verse, Newsreel, published by Macmillan, London, in 1938. 





ROBERT DUNCAN was born 23 years ago in Oakland, Calif., and was 
educated at the University of California. He has contributed to maga- 
zines under the pen name of Robert Symmes. A Spring Memorandum 
was written while Mr. Duncan was in training at Fort Knox. 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 

S. I. HAYAKAWA is Associate Professor of English at Illinois Institute 
of Technology and the author of a recent widely read book on semantics, 
Language in Action. He has contributed verse and criticism to POETRY 
since 1934. DAVID DAICHES, of the University of Chicago, is the author 
of Poetry and the Modern World and other books of criticism. W. T. 
SCOTT, of Providence, has published two books of poems, Biography for 
Traman and Wind the Clock. LLOYD FRANKENBERG, of New York 
City, is the author of The Red Kite and winner of the 1939 Spenser 
Award. THEODORE ROETHKE, who teaches at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is the author of a recent outstanding book of poems, Open House. 

MARSHALL SCHACHT, of New Yoik City, has contributed widely to 


periodicals. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Elbow Room, by Oliver St. John Gogarty. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

The Garden Is Political, by John Malcolm Brinnin. Macmillan. 

Eleven Poems on the Same Theme, by Robert Penn Warren. New Di- 
rections, Norfolk, Conn. 

Tumultuous Shore and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

There Will Be Bread and Love, by R. P. T. Coffin, Macmillan. 

Lights in the Valley, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Harbinger House, N. Y. C. 

The Savage Century, by Charles Norman. The Press of James A. Decker, 
Prairie City, Ill. 

Letter from America, by Carlos Bulosan. The Press of James A. Decker. 
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